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An Introduction to the Industrial and Social History of England. 
By Edward P. Cheyney. (New York : The Macmillan Co. 
1901. Pp. x, 312.) 

This is a text-book designed for college and high school classes. 
The author makes no claim to originality. He has undertaken to bring 
the essential facts in the economic evolution of a great industrial nation 
within the comprehension of the novice. Of the three text-books on 
English industrial history brought out by the Macmillan Company in the 
past Ave years Cheyney's gives best promise of finding favor with Amer- 
ican schools and American teachers. Miss Mac Arthur's digest of Cun- 
ningham's Growth of English Industry and Commerce suffers for want of 
the illustrative matter that renders its great original so attractive. Town- 
send Warner gives the student a series of interesting and valuable essays 
rather that a consistent exposition of the evolution of industrial forms. 
Neither book is provided with bibliography, maps, or illustrations. Chey- 
ney, on the other hand, supplies thirty-five cuts illustrative of the indus- 
trial life of England, authentic drawings of manor houses, manor lands, 
and gild halls, photographs of open field cultivation and farm buildings, 
together with facsimiles of a town charter, a gild roll, and a table of as- 
size. The educative value of this pictorial evidence can hardly be over- 
estimated. Such pictures as that of child labor in the coal mines, taken 
from the Commission Report of 1842, illuminate the subject more than 
pages of description. To the English student, for whom survivals of a 
past industrial order are familiar memories, these illustrations may be 
superfluous. Not so with the denizen of the new world who must recon- 
struct in imagination economic organisms to the comprehension of which 
experience gives him no clue. A valuable series of maps — the physical 
make-up of the British Isles, trade routes, medieval and modern, the dis- 
tribution of population according to the poll tax of 1377, the hearth tax of 
1750, and the census of 1891 — serve further to define and actualize the 
student's conceptions. Each chapter, moreover, is provided with biblio- 
graphical notes, indicating the most available authorities and some of the 
more accessible source material. 

In respect to aids to class work, Mr. Cheyney has greatly improved 
upon his predecessors. His discussion of economic phenomena, how- 
ever, often leaves something to be desired. The text-book that is to 
serve as a beginner's guide must be, above all things, suggestive. It 
should be packed with information like a traveller's hold-all. Nothing 
may be overlooked, nothing omitted that is essential to the student's ap- 
prehension of the new idea. Success depends on a judicious use of 
space. Every word must be chosen with view to its significance, every 
sentence must be freighted with meaning. Judged by this standard, our 
author not infrequently fails. He allows himself to use vague and gen- 
eral terms that must plunge his reader into a state of baffling uncertainty. 
For example (p. 42), "week work was required sometimes for one 
number of days in the week during part of the year, for another during 
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the remainder." There is no hint of the necessity for securing a larger 
amount of service in the planting and harvest seasons that determined 
the variation. It is unfortunate to state (p. 18) that "the Danegeld 
was still collected from time to time, though under a different name," 
when, with the use of no more words, the substitution of carucage by 
Henry II. could have been explained. The assertion that the church in 
the days of Lanfranc and Anselm "was not so conspicuous as in Anglo- 
Saxon times" (p. 18) certainly requires justification. But the term 
"landlord," when used to describe the feudal relation between propri- 
tor and cultivator, is positively misleading. 

Some fifty pages of the three hundred and twelve at our author's dis- 
posal have been devoted to chronological reviews of national affairs pre- 
fixed to appropriate chapters. The purpose is evidently to supply an 
historical setting for the economic phenomena to be considered. This 
is really a waste of space. It would be better to suggest that the teacher 
who cannot presuppose in his students a sufficient knowledge of political 
history should refer them to a good text-book. No pedagogic purpose 
can be served by the mere rehearsal of the dynastic changes during the 
Lancastrian period so hurried as to allow of no reference to the social 
and political consequences of the destruction of the leading baronial 
families. So, in the sixteenth century, the succession of the Tudor 
kings is carefully stated, but there is no space given to the discovery of 
the new world or to the opening up of the sea route to the orient — events 
of transcendent importance to the commercial development of England. 

Turning from questions of method to subject-matter, the severest 
critic must concede that Mr. Cheyney's account of economic conditions 
is beyond praise. His descriptions are clear, explicit and vivid. Details 
are presented in so logical a sequence that the bygone industrial form, 
the manor or the gild, is made to appear a rational and consistent whole. 
It is difficult to set forth in brief compass the manifold and varying phe- 
nomena of medieval life. Brevity seems to require definite and univer- 
sal statements. This difficulty Mr. Cheyney has mastered. The con- 
fused and often conflicting customs of medieval society are recorded, 
while the significance of varying usage is rendered evident. 

Apparently our author means to avoid controversial ground. Else 
why does he leave the student to wrestle with the impartial statement that 
the Norman administrative system was "either brought over from Nor- 
mandy or developed in England"? It is to spare his readers a difficult 
controversy, perhaps, that Mr. Cheyney has chosen to open the history 
of the manor with the thirteenth century. The mass of detailed informa- 
tion to be found in "extents," bailiffs' accounts, and manor court rolls, 
serves to bring thirteenth century agrarian conditions into the full light 
of day, and the teacher may well hesitate to conduct his students back 
into the dim past, where records are scanty and conflicting evidence ren- 
ders categorical statements untenable. But the alternative is more 
demoralizing to the interests of scholarship. The student ought not to 
rest satisfied with the checker-board puzzle presented by the open field 
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and raise no question as to the how and why of this ingenious waste of 
labor. The discussion of primitive land tenure presented in Seebohm's 
Tribal System in Wales is not beyond the comprehension of high school 
classes. The youngest student of industrial history should be encouraged 
to read The English Village Community and to trace the manor back to 
its origin, under the guidance of a master. Later researches may lead 
him to different conclusions, but that can do him no harm, whereas the 
failure to confront a problem and attempt its solution must dull his intel- 
lectual curiosity. Some suggestion as to the raison a" etre of the manor 
system might have been given without reference to origins. 

Notwithstanding serious defects, Cheyney' s work surpasses that of 
his predecessors as an all-round, symmetrical representation of the econo- 
mic evolution of England. The successive industrial forms are treated 
in just proportion ; each institution is made to appear a part of its own 
social environment however alien to modern understanding ; every ad- 
vance in agriculture, in manufactures, in commerce and finance is given 
its due weight, the treatment of the origin and effect of banking being 
especially satisfactory. The results of government action in establishing 
trade monopolies, negotiating commercial treaties, levying import duties, 
and offering bounties on exports are accurately estimated as well as the 
limitations to the effectiveness of statute as compared with economic law. 

In so brief a treatise many subjects of importance must be omitted ; 
what and where is a matter of personal judgment. One in tempted, how- 
ever, to record a protest against an economic discussion of sixteenth 
century England that ignores the wide-spread vagabondage engendered 
by the agricultural revolution and the debasing of the currency. So 
again, in treating nineteenth century conditions, our author ignores a 
similar epidemic of pauperism consequent on enclosures, the factory or- 
ganization of textile industries, and protective tariffs. Pauperism is not 
a negligible quantity in a discussion of economic evolution. It may 
rightly be considered a social disease no less destructive of national pros- 
perity than the Black Death. The attempts to cope with it — the new 
poor law, organized charity and various provisions for "the submerged 
tenth ' ' — are quite as significant items in a resumi of the remedial work 
of the past century as are factory laws and the growth of trades unions. 
The reverse side of industrial progress is again ignored in recounting the 
repeal of the corn laws. The ultimate effects of free trade in food stuffs 
is not suggested. In matter of fact, the fall in the price of farm produce 
due to repeal and to cheapened transportation has well-nigh ruined farmer 
and landlord alike, has called forth more than one Commission inquiry, 
and has given rise to a wide-spread demand for " fair trade." 

Mr. Cheyney's book would have been rendered far more useful to 
the average reader by marginal references to the original authorities on 
points inadequately treated in the text. More frequent quotations from 
contemporary records would have given greater vividness and actuality 
to description. Examples of bailiffs' accounts in which competitive 
wages are recorded only to be stricken out in order that the statute wage 
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might be substituted, would demonstrate the failure of fourteenth century 
legislation. Medieval statute-makers had a commendable fashion of de- 
tailing the evils that their prohibitory enactments were meant to remedy. 
Many of their preambles are well worth quoting in evidence of contem- 
porary opinion. Not even in the bibliographical notes do the original 
authorities receive sufficient attention. Whenever possible, the student 
should be put in possession of the first hand material for the author's 
conclusion. No study of domestic manufactures is complete without De 
Foe's account of the cloth weavers of Yorkshire. The disadvantages of 
open field agriculture have never been so well described as in Arthur 
Young's Philippic. Over against Alfred's arraignment of the employers 
of factory labor, should be set Ure's utilitarian philosophy. The full 
significance of the losing fight made by the agricultural laborers for a 
living wage can hardly be understood by an American reader without 
reference to the Autobiography of Joseph Arch. 

Katharine Coman. 

A History of the English Church. Edited by the Very Rev. W. R. 
W. Stephens, B.D., F.S.A., Dean of Winchester, and the Rev. 
William Hunt, M.A. In seven volumes. Vol. I. The Eng- 
lish Church from its Foundation to the Norman Conquest (597— 
1066). By the Rev. William Hunt, M.A.; Vol. II. The 
English Church from the Norman Conquest to the Accession of 
Edward I. (1066-1272.) By W. R. W. Stephens ; Vol. III. 
The English Church in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 
By W. W. Capes. (New York: The Macmillan Co. 1899- 
190 1. Pp. xix, 444; xiii, 351 ; xi, 391.) 

Any one occupied with church history finds that down to the six- 
teenth century his imagination resides in Rome. From Rome he looks 
abroad to descry only those larger matters that loom above local horizons 
and enter into the general prospect. If this imaginative position secures 
perspective and clearness of general construction it fails to appreciate 
fully the manner in which the church system bore upon the national and 
parochial and individual life. The volumes of this series dealing with 
the English church to the close of the eighteenth century will be of 
special value as they lend concrete significance to the general account 
and explain the development of the institution which has so deeply 
affected both English and American life. The three volumes before our 
notice are a guarantee of scholarship for the whole series. A certain 
nationalist stamp on the Christian institutions of England may justify the 
title of the "English Church" before Henry VIII. 's time, but the first 
two volumes would have been the better had the authors conceived their 
theme a little more clearly as the history of the Catholic church in 
England. 

With something of clerical feeling, Hunt dates the birth of the Eng- 
lish church not from the conversion and baptism of the English but from 



